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Iv ISSUED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING, 

iy a quarto form, making at the end of the year a 
volume of over 400 pages, to which will be given 
a Title Page and Index. pts 

Treaus.—Price $2 per annum, if paid within the 
year—$2,50 will be charged if payment is de- 
jayed beyond the year. 

‘> In any town where we have not less than six 

““ubscribers, we will appoint an Agent who will 
receive the pay for a year’s subscription in grain 
or any kind of produce that is not liable to be 
injured by frost, and is convenient of transporta- 
tion to market, at such price as it is worth in said 
town. 

Any person who will obtain srx responsible sub- 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall receive a copy 
for his services, so long as they continue their 
subscription. 

Any paper will be discontinued at the request of 
a subscriber when all arrearages are paid, and 
if payment be made to an agent, for two num- 
bers more than have been received. 

All letters to insure attention must come free of 





postage, directed “to the publisher of the Maine | 
Farmer, Hallowell.” 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Since the commencement of the present volume 
our subscription list has increased beyond our ex- 
pectations. Notwithstanding we printed a larger 
edition of the first number than we expected would 
be called for, yet we found ourselves more than a, 
week since, unable to meet the request of our agents 
to send the first number to the subscribers they 
sentus. But if our agents yet to be heard from 
are as diligent and successful as those that have 
already written to us, and we have little doubt but 
they will be, we will reprint the first number in a 
few weeks, and can then supply all our subscribers 
from the commencement of the volume. 


CHEAP STEAMERS. 
Any thing that can lessen the expenses of farm- 
ing,and at the same time insure the same or great- 








er results than the more costly system, is of great 
value to the agriculturist. The following plan, or| 
one similar to it has been recommended in the Cul- | 
uvator and Genesee Farmer, for making an econo- | 
ical apparatus for steaming roots or fodder. _ Itis, 
in fact, nothing more than a wooden box with a 
sheet iron bottom. ‘The invention, we believe, was 
(evised by the ingenuity of Mr. Marks, of Durham, 
N.Y.; and according to his description may be 
made by almost any farmer who can get the ma- 
terials, 

We are not able to publish his account of it in 
this number,—the paper in which it is contained 
not being in our office. The plan, however, is this : 
—tonstruct a box of boards or plank, of suitable 
size, but without top or bottom. Then take a piece 
of sheet iron, twc inches larger in length and 
breadth than the bottom of the box. Lay it on the 
box, and nail it on with common shingle nails—an 
inch and a half apart ; then turn up the two inches 
that project, and nail them to the sides and ends in 
the same manner, Thus you have a thin sheet iron 
bottom which will hold water. Place a false bot- 





| tom two or three inches from the true bottom, hay- 


ing it perforated with holes. Pour in water to fill 
the space between the bottoms, and place a top up- 
on the box. It may then be placed up6dn an arch 
of brick work, and a fire built under it,—when the 
roots or fodder, or whatever may be put in will soon 
be steamed. It may be well to remark here, that 
roots or other things to be steamed ought to be first 
wet, as they will become cooked in much less time 
than if they were put in dry. 

It will be perceived that this steamer may be 
made of any size. If you wish it large enough to 
hold many bushels it will be necessary to shut or 
lock the sheets of iron together, so as to make 
them large enough to cover the box. A writer in 
the Genesee Farmer says that he has used one five 
years, and which cost him only three dollars. The 
cooking or steaming food for hogs, it is allowed by 
every one who has paid any attention to fattening 
them, is almost indispensable ; and it has*been also 
as strongly recommended for cattle,—we presume, 
however, that no one in Maine has ever tried the 
latter ;—but if it be profitable in countries where 
fuel is dear, it must be where it is comparatively 
cheap. Should any one feel disposed to try the ex- 
periment, we think the above described apparatus 
will be just what he wants for the purpose. 





Difference of Soils in the power of retaining 
: Water. 

It has been generally considered that the reten- 
tion of water by soils, was owing to the amount of 
clay which they contain. No doubt this is the 
principal cause; but according to the observation 
of Professors Beck and Eaton, there is much differ- 
ence in this respect, even in soils that contain the 
same quantity of clay. They observed that the 
soil in which the roots of winter wheat were thrown 
out, or were winter-killed, as it is commonly called 
—would if put into water remain suspended in that 
fluid; while a soil in which wheat would not be 
winter-killed, would settle down to the bottom 
much quicker, although it might in fact contain as 
much clay as the other. Hence they ventured to 
lay down this rule; with what certainty of result, 
however, we cannot tell. “If the soil will settle 
in four hours after being well stirred in a tumbler 
of pure water, we have no need of apprehension of 
winter-killing. If it remains turbid over four 
hours and under twelve, the danger is not very 
great. But soils which remain turbid from twelve 
to twenty-four hours, are not safely sown with win. 
ter wheat.” 

How this rule will answer for a guide for that 
variety of grain, in our climate, we are not able to 
say; but the fact that some soils possessing an 
equal quantity of clayey or as it is sometimes call- 
ed, aluminous or argillacious matter should remain 
suspended a longer time in water than another, and 
consequently retain water longer than the other, is 
a fact which ought to be known. 





Planting Tube. 

Those who have not a machine at hand for plant- 
ing Ruta Baga, will find a tube about three feet 
long, @ very convenieut article. Wesaw this men- 
tioned in the American Farmer several years ago, 
and having some Ruta Baga to plant daring a windy 


day, we concluded to make trial of the tube. We 
accordingly nailed together four strips of lath, 
about an inch wide each; and by way of improve- 
ment, tacked a piece of shingle as long as we 
wanted the hills to be apart, (say one foot,) at right 
angles to the bottom of the tube. Having the drill 
marked out by dragging a chain along; putting 
the seed in our pocket, we then passed up and 
down with the tube—dropping a sufficient number 
at equal distances, which was easily done by put- 
ting the end of the bottom piece at the last planted 
hill. A person may follow behind and cover, or it 
may be done with a slight action of the foot of the 
person who drops the seed. Although you cannot 
sow so fast in this way as you can by a machine, 
yet you can do the business by hand much easier 
than by stooping; and it the wind blows, it will 
prevent any loss of seed—as you can drop every 
one where you wish to have it. 


Agriculture and Internal Improvement. 

Some persons are very muca alarmed lest the 
construction of rail roads and canals in this country 
will throw out of employment so many men, horses 
and oxen that the former will become paupers or a! 
turn farmers, and thereby run down the business, 
and the latter become worthless and thereby reduce 
the profits of the farmer’s labor. But we have no 
apprehensions on this score. -No, not even when 
the time arrives that not only our travelling and 
transporting, but also our farming is carried on by 
the aid of steam power—even when three hands 
with the aid of a steam engine shall plough, har- 
row, sow and roll down ten acres of grain per day ; 
and reap and take care of it in the same length of 
time. We say, when all this shall be done, we 
have no fear but there will then be profitable em- 
ployment. If the demand for horses and oxen 
should diminish, raise Jess of them, and let the at- 
tention of farmers be turned to other branches 
which are equally as useful and more profitable.— 
Raise more cows and make more butter and cheese, 
instead of importing those articles from Vermont 
and Connecticut. Raise wheat and other grain in 
sufficient quantities for our own consumption, and 
put into your own pockets the thousands that are 
paid yearly to the south, Raise hogs and save 
bringing pork from Ohio. The raising of sheep is 
neglected in our State to almost an unpardonable 
degree. We are blessed with a soil and climate 
peculiarly adapted to this branch of husbandry, and 
a water power to manufacture wool beyond any oth- 
er State in the Union, and still the few infant man- 
ufactories set up here and there, have to either sus- 
| pend operations or send abroad for materials to 


' work. 
There are numerous other employments which 


have not yet attracted the notice of our farmers, 
which nevertheless, will some day be sources of 
profit. The cultivation of the Sugar Beet and man- 
ufacture of our own sugar and molasses, will no 
doubt be looked after as soon as other crops are 
raised in sufficient quantities for home consump- 
tion; and from the profits already derived from this 
branch of industry in France and this country, 
where it has been carried on to any considerable 
extent, no doubt can exist of its yielding a very 








handsome profit to the cultivator. 
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The cultivation of the Mulberry and making Silk | hive, but the bees would not go down to eat it.— | ow grass on land that it will grow on to advantage 


will no doubt attract the attention of farmers of this 
State as soon as it is ascertained to a certainty un- 
der all circumstances, to be equally as profitable as 
other crops. 





This fact has been several times stated through the 
columns of the Farmer, that bees will not descend 


in cold weather, but keep in a close body and eat, 


as they go upward. Therefore, holes should be 


When the soil and situation suits, it is the eas: 
grass to raise that I ever raised andthe most 
table. On land that does not suit it, you will 

it almost impossible to raise it. The pubhe Mey 


Flax and Hemp may be raised in this State to a | made in the top of the hive, through which their need a caution,.not to purchase what I call the epu- 
profit, and there are stil] a hundred other branches | food can be conveyed to them. The Yankee Far- rious kind, instead of the genuine seed, 


of industry which are hardly noticed which will ye. | 


be brought into requisition and made to yield a ve- 


mer on this subject, says, “ By boring with a gimb- 
let and cutting with a knife, we took a piece out of 


| Onsuitable land it may be sowed very thin; ever 
a quart of clean seed to the scre, and on the Second 


ry handsome income. And yet, some peuple are the top of the hive about three inches square; a- | or third year, it will have spread to such a q 
afraid they shall come to poverty for want:of em- round this hole we cut a channel in the board large | as to be thick enough. It propagates in two ways 


ployment. 


| enough to hold a few spoonfuls of honey. Outside | and even three. One way is by the seed, another 


Let persons who have fears of this kind calculste | this channel we laid four pieces of wood about an | by tillering or by suckers, and a third way is when 


the amount or labor necessary to raise grain’ endl 
cient to supply our own and our neighbors nh 98 
To make all our own butter and cheese—to produce | 


t 


inch square, meeting at the corners, enclosing the 
honey and the place for the bees, A board was 
laid on these pieces on which a weight was placed. 


it bends down it will throw out a root at e 
joint. It may be better to sow it of & proper thick. 
_ness‘at first, which may be about a peck of clean 


all the wool that might be manufacttired to a profit | The bees could ascend and eat, and then retire to. seed to the acre, It may be raised on light clayey 
in this State—all the pork and beef, necessary to |the comb. We fed them every other day, and they Soils that are sufficiently dry and rendered light by 
supply our market. To raise sugar beets to make | ran as readily for their food as a flock of hungry | horse manure &c. Sand does not seem to 


all our own molasses and sugar. To raise the mul- | 
berry and make all our ownsilk. To raise our own | 
flax and manufacture our own linen, all of which 

can be done in Maine to as good advantage, all 

things considered, as in any other State in the U- 

nion; and then let them say whether there is dan- 

ger of being overrun with farmers or of reducing 

the profits of farming so thaf a man cannot get a 

living at it. 

This State is paying millions of dollars annually 
for articles of necessity and’ luxury, every dollars 
worth of which might be produced within her own 
borders. If all the men, horses and oxen in our 
State, now engaged in conveying and transporting 
{and we hardly know as we should hazard much in 
saying all in the whole New England States) should 
be thrown out of employment by the construction 
of rail roads and canals and engage in the various 
branches of useful employment which our State is 
capable of affording, they would not be able to sup- 
ply all her wants. Then if you add to this the ad- 
vantages of the steam engine we have before allu- 
ded to, and you would not reduce the profits of ag- 
riculture. When this time shall come, our State 
will rise from her present stupid condition and be- 











come one of the mest: wealthy and independent in 


the world. The-capabuilities of the State of Maine | 
have hardly began to be developed. Her treasures | 
yet lay hidden and unnoticed, and so long as we 


shall remain satisfied with our present knowledge | 
and pursuits, and follow the custom of our fathers | 
in putting a stone in one end of the bag, and fear | 
lest others should enter into our business and ren- | 
der it less profitable by introducing improvements | 
upon those old and long practiced customs, we. 
shal} be likely to live and die with.as. much know)- | 


edge as we now possess, 





BEES, 


sheep or herd of swine. They never attempted “to 
sting, or leave the place assigned them ; but con- 
ducted themselves in a very civil manner.” 





Tue Cuttivator.—Since our last we have re- 
ceived the missing numbers of the Cultivator. We 
are glad to receive it at ali tims, as it is one of 
our most valuable journals. 





FOWL MEADOW GRASS, 

We would call the attention of our readers to the 
following communication of our correspondent, Ex1- 
sAH Woop, Esq. From our limited observation we 
are Jed to believe that it should be more extensive- 
ly cultivated by those farmers who have a soil sui- 
table for it. A light and dry peaty or bog soil it 
seems by the communication, suit it well, and as 
many as three tons to the acre have been cut in 
good seasons of that grass. But if the soil from 
any cause should become close and heavy, or as it 
is sometimes called by Yankees “clung,” the grass 
ceases to grow, and other varieties more natural to 
such soils and which, it is well known, do not yield 
so much per acre, take its place. Would it not be 


well for our farmers who have an opportunity to | 


purchase some of the seed and give it atry. We 
saw some of it to be sold at Mr. Palmer’s in this 
town. It was the genuine seed, and can. be ab- 
tained for a reasonable price. 





FOWL MEADOW GRASS.. 

Mr. Howmes; I have been requested by a num- 
ber of Agriculturist’s, to commit the result of my 
experience to writing, and to communicate to the 
public through your useful paper on the subject of 


_with it. An island in astream made up of sawdust 


| and clay. has produced it Jargely. Mud or bogland 


| made light and kept so by Hackmatack or larch 
roots in the soil, or by frequent flowing is decided. 
_ ly the best land to raise this grass upon. On such 
land I have raised three tons to the acre, andI think 
that it will produce the most value in fodder, per 
acre of any grass that lam acquainted with. It js 
said it will thrive well on all boglands, when a large 
growth of flat grass will grow, if rendered light 
and dry by suitable ditching. It is valuable for 
feeding stock, for working oxen in the Spring to do 
the Spring’s work, oxen so fed have performed 
their labor in the best manner, as well as when fed 
upon the common English hay, so called, / 

One word in regard to reclaiming meadow land. 
I have taken a lesson from the beavers and ditched 
immediately across the stream and across the mead- 
ow, throwing the mud up stream which makes a kind 
of beaver dam. OrlI have made cross ditches, then 
stopped them and ascertained how far I could flow 
by the embankment. Then cut another ditch and 


so on until I have flowed the whole. 
Winthrop, March, 1838. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
Of the Trustees of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society. 


(CONCLUDED.) 
We have labored so much at length in our re 


E.. WOOD, 





| ports upon the culture of wheat, that the Indian 


corn crop has hardly received. a passing notice.— 
While we are desiring an increase of wheat, we 
would not wish a diminution of corn. While we 
are laboring that the culture of wheat be better un- 





derstood, and more attended to, we would not see 


raising the true Fowl] Meadow Grass, and I attempt the culture of corn neglectedy While we are say- 
not expecting, however, to do the subject justice. | ing that wheat ought to be our main dependence 


/ There are a number of kinds of Grass that have | for bread, we would also say, that corn is abou 
_been called by that name, there is but one, howev- an indispensable article of diet, and should be rais 


| er, in my own opinion.to which it properly belongs. ' ed in sufficient quantities, at- least,. to supply our 


There is no stock kept on a farm that yields more Not knowing the proper botanical name, I will en-\ own tables. The: succession of cold seasons W¢ 


net profit than bees; and every farmer who is not | 
already supplied with one swarm at least, should | 
forthwith pyocure one. We allude to this subject 
at this time, to remind those who have to purchase, 
that the best time to remove them isin March; and 
also to call the attention of those who keep, them 
t» their young swarms, They should be looked to 
son, to see if their stock of honey is not getting 
low. There are several modes of feeding, many 
of which are very simple, and may ‘e found in for- 
mer volumes of the Farmer. 

A swarm with very little care, frequently yields 
sixty or seventy pounds of honey, in a season; be- 
sides sending out two or three young swarms. 

Since writing the above, a friend of ovrs, who 
has recently subscribed for our paper, informed us 
that he lost a swarm from not knowing how to feed 








them. He placed the food on the bottom of the} 


deavor to describe the, kind that I call the true Fow! | 


have had, has operated much to diminish the reli- 


Meadow Grass, Ithas a long and small stalk, gen~| ance on the corn crop for bread. It is well wé 


erally lays bent all in.one direction before it is cut 
when it is not shaded, the stalk or stem is green, 
although the seed. may be ripe. 


have learned that if that erop is-cut’ off, we need 
not starve nor go hungry; and by continuing 
raise corn we should guard against the same evils, 


It sends.out a number of seed or flower branch- jf our wheat should be cut off. The: raising ” 


es like the red top, or as it is sometimes called 
Rhode Island Grass of which it seems to be a spe~ 


cies or variety. It grows very thick; is very pro- | 


ductive of seeds which are exceedingly small.— 
When they are rubbed out and cleansed from the 
chaff they are of reddish color. There is another 
variety which has been lately brought here from 
Vermont, the stems and seed: of which are larger 
than the kindof which | am speaking. The Ver- 
mont variety seems to be well suited to our swaly 
land and does well to mix on our boglands, but its 





value is not to be compared to the true fowl mead- 


corn upon cold, late lands, should never be encoo” 
aged ; though with high manuring they sometimes 
yield a good crop. Our free warm soils, and such 
only, should be selected for this crop—made rich 
by manure, and planted early,—with an early vari- 
ety of corn, will insure a good return, even 12 such 
seasons as the two or three past have been. ** 
expense of tending corn, requizing so much men* 
labor, is so great that it was never profitable 
plant beyond the means of manuring largely: 
seasons 80 cold as the past has been, ” 
warm and stimulate the sail is indispensable to > 
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, €ven render it necessary to suspend payment ;—the 


- though they may be considered monopolies, the pub- 


her quarries of granite, or her forests of timber, 
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sore any Top. In short, for corn to thrive in such | al application to the farming interest, we come to| was of trifling value; and had only the small quan- 


cold seasons, “its toes must be kept warm.” 
We bring to your notice a variety of grain which 


the more immediate concerns of the Society. 


Our Association is a County Agricultural Socie- | 


tity of grain been sown which was at the period 
mentioned, with a proportionate destruction, the 


nas been lately introduced, called Indian Wheat. ty, and it should be so conducted as to be a bene-| whole crop would not have sustained the popula- 
We are not able to give the history of this grain | fit to the whole county. To be sure we have good | tion of the State from harvest up to this time ; stil! 
farther than that it was brought here from Vermont: _Teason to suppose that the influence of this Socie- in our houses there is bread enough and to spare. 
it weighs about fifty pounds to the bushel, and pro- | ty has been felt through the county; and in fact, | You have done much—take encouragement ; much 
juces flour ef about the quality of common Buck- given an impulse to agriculture throughout the | yet remains to be done ;—and may, Heaven contin- 
heat four. Unlike that grain it is not very valu-| State. But the towns near the place where our | ue to smile on your labors. 


able for bee-pastures, being but a short time in the 
dower, and ripens all at a time. We learn that in 
Vermont, where it is successfully cultivated, the | 
average yield is fifty bushels to the acre, for a num- 
per of years in succession with once sowing. The 
eran which shatters off in harvesting, is worked 





meetings and Exhibitions are held, are within its | 
more immediate influence. Persons residing at | 
such distanse that they could conveniently attend | 
our meetings and see and hear, have been stimula- | 
ted by what they have seen and heard; while oth- 

ers more distant, perhaps doubting whether the ben- | 


NATHAN FOSTER, 
Per order of the Trustees. 
Winthrop, Feb. 14th, 1838. 





Old and New Lands. 
Mr. Hormes :—In the Maine Farmer of March 


6th, Mr. “ Ploughshare” inquires which is the most 


in the following seed time, and produces another | efit they should receive, would compensate for the profitable and pleasing, to take a lot of land in the 
crop—We were informed by a gentleman who last | inconvenience of attending, have not availed them- | state of nature—in the wilderness, or an old farm 


year spent some time on the St. Johns river, in N. 
B, at Woodstock, we think, that he saw a field of 
this grain which produced one hundred bushels to | 
the acre, at the second crop without any being | 
sown. Mr. Joseph Wood, of this town, gave it a 


trial last year, and he is quite confident that two 





selves of its privileges. This we urge as a reason | 
why some other place should be selected for our | 
next Exhibition. Let the immediate operations of | 
the Society be carried a few miles nearer their | 
doors, and many will unite in them, who now feel | 


indifferent. By this means we shall enlist in our | 


under ornidary culture. 

I will answer ; it depends upon his situation and 
circumstances in life. A young man with a small 
capital, would find it much to his advantage to go 
on to a wild lot of land; and a man of middle age 
with several boys, would find it equally to his ad- 


crops can be raised in a year on the same piece of | cause many valuable associates, who need only be vantage,—if his wife would consent to go into the 


land. ‘This is perhaps more than we can expect; | 
but from the short time which it requires to mature, 
we may believe that if sown at the time of other | 
grain, and the ground worked over immediately af- 
ter it is taken off, the second crop will get large 
enougk to make a good green dressing to turn in, 
In the cultivation of this grain, as well as others 
which are to be cut with the scythe, a roller is al- 
most an indispensable implement. The surface 
should be made smooth, that it may be cut close 
and raked clean. 

As many are unacquainted with this grain and 
its uses, it may be well to remark, that besides af- 
fordng a very palatable and wholesome warm 
bread, it is considered superior provender for sheep 
—and very good also for hogs and horses. Seed 
can no doubt be obtained from Woodstock, by way 
of Houlton, in season for next spring sowing. 

The value of bogs and meadows was considered 
in the report to which we have alluded, only in re- 
gard to their productiveness. When we view them 
only as our most valuable lands in point of fertili- 
ty, their real value is not half appreciated. The 
rich vegetable matter of which they are formed, 
furnishes an inexhaustible fund of manure for our 
uplands. Almost every farm in the county, has on 
it, or near it, one of these Banks, having a capital 
sufficient to preclude the possibility of failure; or 





concerns of which may be so conducted as to yield 
a rich annual dividend to the stockholders. Al- 


lic confidence may be reposed in them with safety. 


An application of this muck as a dressing to our | 
gravelly, and high, sandy soils, will increase their | 
fertility to almost any degree desirable. Animal 
manure, lime or ashes added to destroy the acid it 
Contains, enhances its value; exposure to the ac- 
uon of the atmosphere, has the same effect. There 
isin many of the bogs, a deposit of peat, which 
will ata day not far distant, furnish our towns and 
Villages with the article of fuel, of a good quality, 
«nd at a cheaper rate than they can be supplied 
from the forests or from distant coal mines. In 
some bogs in this vicinity, the deposit is known to 
be from ten to fifteen feet deep—how ~nuch deeper 
tls not known, They contain both the fibrous and 
the compact peat, of the best qualities. If, as we 
have reason to believe, there is this immense quan- 
uty of fuel yet undisturbed, it may be reckoned 
among the resources of our State, above the value 





The subjects we have discussed having a gener- 


brought within its circle, to become its active and | 
permanent supporters. There is no fear of a fall- | 
ing off here. Those in this vicinity who brought 
the Society into existence—nourished it in its in- | 
fancy, and have guided it up to its present age, will | 
continue to give it their aid, and feel an interest in | 
its prosperity. The agricultural interests of the | 
county demand this course, or the formation of | 
more Societies; and should there be formed more | 
Secieties good policy would dictate that when the 
Exhibitions have been held in one place till the 
general feeling is directed to them, they should be 
moved to another section to enkindle the same spir- 
itthere. Such a course would unite a greater num- 
ber in the common cause, and each be benefitted 
by the accumulation of strength. This we believe 
would be a most effectual means of insuring funds | 
to carry on the operations of the Society. Increase | 
the number of our members, and we increase our 
means. Here we would ask, are not the terms of | 
membership required by our by-laws such as de- | 
prive us of the aid of many valuable men? ‘There 
is a delicacy in offering themselves which deter some 
from uniting with us, if they knew when and where 
to offer. We are aware that the by-laws of a So- 
ciety should not be ineddled with for trifling rea- | 
sons, but are induced to believe that something 
should be done—either to have the terms of admit- 
tance altered, or have them made more generally 
known. 

At the last September meeting, the Society 
voted that a premium should be offered for commu- | 
nications on the Grain Worm; and the Trustees 
were authorized to decide on the merits of them.— 
We have received but two communications, and as 
the time fixed on for the decisions to be made, (the 
20th of February,) was near at hand, we recom- 
mend that it be extended to the first of April, and 
notice be given of the extension. If any more in-| 
formation can be obtained of the character of this | 
common enemy, it is desirable that we should have | 
it that we may know how to attack him. 

In closing this communication, we again advert 
to the success which has attended your exertions, 
and to the brighter prospects before you. The 
change which has taken place in the agricultural 
aspect of the State, has been effected in a great 
measure by her Agricultural Societies; and this 
Society may well claim the first rank in the great 
work. The system of farming pursued fifteen | 
years ago, would have left us at this day destitute 
of bread for our children—depending on our own 
crops for a supply, The crop of corn last year, | 











wilderness cheerfully, for it is necessary that the 
man and woman should have their minds made up 
firmly, to be cheerful and contented in their new 
situation. There are always some inconveniences 
on a new farm. 

It is always necessary to make a beginning one 
year in advance. Say fall ten acres of trees or 
more, and be sure to fall them in the best place for 
building, as near the centre of your lot as the land 
and public road will admit. 

Ican say from experience, that I never raised 
my bread stuff so easy, as when clearing up my 
new land. It will generally produce froin fifteen to 
twenty-five bushels to the acre, and one bushel of 
seed wheat or rye to the acre is enough; and it 
will produce a good crop of grass for eight or ten 
years,—by that time the smaller stumps will be rot- 
ten, and you may begin to plough, and will have 
good crops without much manure, but better with it. 
New land produces better feed for pasture than old, 
and the cows kept on new land will give more and 
richer milk, and your sheep and young stock will 
be fat. 

In three years after the trees are felled, you can 
have a decent garden,—all kinds of vegetables nat- 
ural to this country, will flourish among the stumps, 
with currants, gooseberries, plums, &c. You may 
set out an orchard of young apple trees.as soon as 
the logs are cleared off, and they grow very rapidly. 

But on the other hand, if you are unwilling to 


| dirt your hands, smut your face, soil your clothes, 


and travel on rough roads, do not go into the wil- 
derness, but purchase an old farm in a well settled 
town, with good neighbors, good roads, and a good 
market near by, and with a good wood lot attached 
to the farm. 

Taking all things into consideration, Mr. Plough- 
share, I think there is the most pleasure and comfort 
on the old farm, and the most profit on the new ; but 
if you are unable to purchase the old farm without 
creating a debt of several hundred dollars, then 
give up a part of your pleasure and comfort, and 
purchase the new lot. 

Although I consider the old farms the most pleas - 
ant, there are some pleasing things.connected with 
the new one. It is gratifying to man to. be an in- 
strument in making the wilderness and the solitary 
place to bud and blossom as the rose. Man was 
made to replenish the earth, and God has seen fit 
to bless his labors, and pay him abundantly for al! 
his care and trouble in beautifying the earth. 


J. WINGATE, 
Hallowell, March, 1838. 













































































MAINE FARMER 








LEGAL,  —_—s_. 





As it sometimes happens that persons who are, 
situated some distance from an attorney, are sued, | 
and summoned to appear before a Justice of the | 
Peace, we think it may not be altogether useless to | 
give some directions for proceeding in such cases. | 
The first thing that is necessary to be done on the 
part of the defendant is to make a plea. This is 
usually written on the back of the writ, and should 
be signed by both defendant and plantiff. The | 
law now requires that in all cases the general issue | 
shall be pleaded; therefore one form answers al] | 
purposes—and that is as follows: 


And the said A B comes in and defends, when | 
&c., where &c.; and for plea saith that’ he is not 
indebted to the plantiff, as he hath in his writ de-| 
clared against him: and thereof puts himself upon | 
the country. AB. | 

And the plantiff likewise. CD. | 


If the defendant does not plead, he will be de- 
faulted, and judgment made up against him; and | 
if the plantiff refuses to join the issue, by signing | 
the plea, the Justice will nonsuit his action, and | 
make up a bill of cost for the defendant. The 
next thing to be done, is for the plantiff to estab- 
lish his claim. If his action is brought on a note: 
this is sufficient of itself; unless the defendant can 
bring forward some witnesses to invalidate it. If 
his action is brought on an account, he must bring 
proof to substantiate it. 

In case of an appeal ina civil action, the party 
must pay the fee for entering the appeal, which is | 
twenty cents, and within twenty-four hours present | 
to the magistrate sufficient sureties for prosecuting 
his appeal to final judgment. 

The general form of writs are established by 
law; bnt we will here insert a general form,—and | 
as the declaration must be formed according te the 
circumstances of the case and is the most essentia! | 
part of the process, we shall give several forms. 


‘ 


| 





Writ or ATTACHWENT. 
,8s. Tothe Shenff of our said County 
of , or either of the Deputies, or a constable 
of any town in said ceunty, or either of them, 
greeting : 

In the name of the State of Maine, you are here- 
by required to attach the goods or estate of A B, 
of —, in the county of —, to the value of twenty dol- | 











1838, at of the clock in the noon; to an- 
' swer unto A B, of ——, in the county of , in| 
a plea of —— as is more fully set forth in the writ : 


my dwelling house, to wit, at my office in H, in} 
said county, on [Saturday,] the —-—— day of 





, 











Which plea the said plantiff hath commenced to 
be heard and tried before me; and your goods or 
estate are attached to the value of twenty dollars, | 
for security to satisfy the judgment which the plan- 
tiff may recover upon the aloresaid trial. 

Fail not of appearance at your peril. Dated at 
H aforesaid, the day of , in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
eight. H 8. 

Nore.—All Writs must be endorsed by the plan- 
tiff or his attorney, or by some responsible person | 
residing within the State.. 

Writs issuing from a Justice of the Peace, must 
be served at least seven days before the return day 
of the same, by a Sheriff, Deputy Sheriff or Con- 
stable of the town in which the defendant lives, (or 
is at the time of service,) and has property. 


DECLARATIONS. 
On Account Annexed. P 
In a plea, of the case, for that the said A, at — 
on being indebted to the plantiff in the sum of — 
according to the account annexed, [and to balance 
of the same account] in consideration thereof, then | 
and there promised the plantiff to pay him the | 
same sum on demand, 














For money had and received. 

— being indebted to the plantiff in the sum of 
—, for so much money, before that time had and re- 
ceived by the said A, the plantiff’s use, im consid- | 
eration, &c. (as above.) 


Money lent. and accommodated. 

— being indebted to the plantiff in the sum of 
—, for so much money before that time lent and 
accommodated, by the plantiff to the said A, at his 
request, in consideration, &c. 





Money laid out and expended.. | 

(Also, for that the said A, &c.) being indebted to | 
the plantiff in the sum of —, for so much. money, 
before that time, laid out and expended, by the | 


i 


plantiff for the use of the said A, at his request, in | 


consideration, &c. | 


Promissory Nore. 
Payee vs. Maker. 
In a plea of the case, for that the said A, at —, | 


on the — day of —, in the year of our Lord one | 


Payee vs. Drawer, order not accepted, 

— For that the said A. at —, on the — day of 
—, [for value received of the said C] drew his op. 
der in writing, under his hand of that date, direc. 
ed to one E, therein and thereby requesting the 
said E to pay the said C, or his order, the sum of _— 
on demand, and charge the same to the account of 
the said A, and the C, on —, at —, presented the 
said order to the said E, for his acceptance and 
payment, which the said E, then and there refuseq 
to do, of which the said A had due notice, where. 
by he became liable, &c. 

On Note for delivery of specific Articles, 

In a plea of the case ; for that the said A, at — 
on —, by his note of hand tor value received, prom. 
ised the plantiff to pay and deliver him, or his or. 
der, — bushels of corn, at —, on —, or before — 
then next ensuing, and now past. And the plantiff 
avers, that the said corn, at said time and place of 
delivery, was worth for every bushel, and that 
he was then and there ready to receive the same- 
Yet the said A, though then and there requested 
never delivered &c. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 











Productions on the same Parallels of 
Latitude. 

It is very generally supposed that on any given 
degree of: latitude in the same country, or on op- 
posite sides of the ocean, that a similarity of veg- 
etable productions must exist, or at least can be 
cultivated if required. This opinion is very er- 
roneous in poiut of fact, and we think to a neglect 
of this truth, some mistakes in agriculture have 
occurred in Europe and in this country. For in- 


stance it has been supposed that trees, shrubs and 
plants growing on the eastern shore of the Atlan- 
tic, would flourish on this side, in any section of 


country embracing the same degrees of latitude. 
We frequently lear it remarked, when speaking of 
the vine and mulberry, that they fourish in Bu. 
rope several degrees further north than the mid- 
die or even N. E. states : and the inference is that 
they cannot fail of succeeding here. We trust 
they will, butthe fact of similarity in latitudes is 
no proof that such will be the case. Modes of 
farming are sometimes.adopted in this country be- 
cause they are successful in. England or France; 
when that success is depending, and the modes 
must be justified, solely by the peculiarities of cli- 
mate,.aud in points-too, where the difference be- 
tween theirs and ours is extreme. The general 
principles of European farming are what our far- 
mers should be made acquainted with; the a- 
daptation to particular places, or the adoption of 
particular planis, must be left to the judgement ot 


lars ; and summon the said A B, if he may be found | thousand eight hundred and —, by his note of hand, the farmer, or be determined by experiment. 


The average teinperature of Great Britain is high- 


in your precinct, so that he may be had before me, of that date, by him signed, for value received, 
H S, Esq. one of the Justices of the Peace for the | Promised the plantiff to pay him or his order, the 
county aforesaid, at my dwelling house, to wit, at | 5¥™ of — dollars and — cents, on demand (or as 


my office in H, in said county, on [Saturday,} the | 
—— day of , 1838, at of the clock imthe 
——noon, then and there to answer to DC, of 
in the county of ina plea of » for that 
&c. (Here insert the Declaration.) | 
Yet though often requested, said A B hath never 
paid said sum, [or any part thereof,] but neglects 
and refuses soto do. ‘T’o the damage of the plan- 
tiff, as he says, the sum of twenty dollars, as shall 
then and there appear, with other due damages. 
Hereof fail not, and make due return of this writ 




















and of your doings therein, to myself, at or before | hi 


the said time and day of trial. 

Dated at H aforesaid, the —— day of —— in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-eight. H §. 





Summons, 
kK——, ss. ToCD, , greeting : | 


In the name of the State of Maine, you are com- | 


directed to the said A, therein and thereby request- 
|ing the said A to pay the said C, or his order, the 
‘sum of —, on demand, (for value received of the 
_said C by the said E) and to charge the same to 
| the account of the said E; and the said C after- 


the said A, for his acceptance, who then and there 
manded to appear before me, H S, Esq. one of the | accepted the same, whereby he became liable, and 
Justices of the Peace for the county aforesaid, at |in consideration, &c. 


the case may be) with interest. 


On a Due Bill. 

In a plea of the case, for that the said A, at —, 
on the — day of —, by his note or memorandum 
in writing, under his hand, of that date, for value re- 
ceived, (or as the case may be) acknowledged him- 
self to be indebted to the said C, in the sum of —, 
on demand (with interest.) 


ORDERS. 


Payee v. Acceptor, an order accepted. 
For that one E, at —, on the — day of —, drew 
s order, in writing, under his hand, of that date, 


wards, on the same day, presented the said erder to 


-erthan that of the midd!e states, yet in these, corn 
| flourishes abundantly, while in the former it can- 
/not be cultivated ; the reason is, the average 
| warmth or the three summer months is far greul- 
er here than there, and in the} winter is much low- 
er. Corn, which requires great heat for its per- 
feetion, of course does not ripen, there; on the 
contrary many plants and shrubs will flourish well 
there, that are unable to undergo the severity of 
our winters without protection. In England the 
range of the thermometer is not one half as great 
asin the northern part of the United States, or ! 
places of the same latitude on this continent. 
Since the researches ef Humboldt, and other 
philosophers, have been directed to the subject of 
temperature, it has been discovered that between 
the western and eastern shores of the same contl- 
nent, there is usually a difference of fromnI0 to 12 
degrees of latitude in temperature; the western 
coast being the most elevated, and consequently 
vegetables ean be grown at such points, the eulti- 
vation ef which on the saine parallels of latitude 
would be utterly impracticable on the eastern 
coast. This important fact, has reeeived one 
illustration in our own eountry. The mouth 0 
the Columbia river in this country is on the Pa- 
cific ocean in latitude between 45 and 46 degree 
about the same with that at Mackinaw, Montree’, 





and the state of Maine. The following extract from 
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the letters of Mr. 
reg? 
re Spaulding is giving 
nd fi 
OMe. McLaughlin : 


» About five acres are laid out in order, and | beén presented, that will make about 200 pages, | 
; |Imost every species of vegetable fruit | and contain all the facts collected, together with | ered in this State, and most important results have 
and among them figs, citrons, oranges, | wood cuts ; but from the deficiency of the appro- | been attained in learning the relative ages of the va- 


swred with a 
god flower 5 
jemons, p? 
mon fruit 

Laughlin’s 


found in. the United States. Dr. Mec- 
farm is the largest on the Columbia 


wheal, 


oats, potaroes not gathered, corn but little. His) ner of improving them. By disclosing the real re- | al, such as iron, lead, &c. Let the 


Spaulding, a missionary in that | other engagements, and nominated the present Ge- | nets, which may ultimately be made equally in- 
p, will show what the difference is between | ologist. The result of the examinations of last | teresting with 


ose of any country proportionate 


roductions of the places mamec, and that | season was communicated ma report with wood |to the extent of our territory.—Many fossil shells 
a descrition of the gar-| cuts and plates. Five months have been spent| were discovered in the survey of lust yeer that had 
arm of the principal agent of the H. B.| this season in the survey—three in the inhabited, never betore been discoveredin any part ofthe 


part and two in the public lands, and a report has country. 


mgranates, cotton plants, and all com- | priation made for this purpose, the plates, although 


| important, must be omitted. 
Geology unfolds the mineral and geological char- 


d produced last year 4,200 bushels of | acter of the State, and explains the origin, compo- | © 
't, 4,000 of peas, 1,700 of barley, 1,500 of) sition and distribution of the soils, and the best man- | Will always exchange sivennenae for that met- 


The origin of bituminous coal has been discov- 


rious rocks and phenomena, which throw impor- 
tant light upon the origin aud situation of various. 
minerals, have been recorded. If we have not 
gold, we have metals far more valuable, which 


tate multiply 


horned cattle are 790, swine 400, and from 200 to | sources of the State and diffusing a knowledge of | the number of these localities by farther discover- 


horses. He has also a flour mill, aud saw 
ill, the only oes west of the Rocky Mountains.” 
A comparison with the productions of this 
oot and those grown in this part of the United 
’ tates can be readily made, and will illustrate what 
we have said of the difference between the Uni- 
ed States and the western coast of the European 
ontinent, At New Orleans and Florida the fruits 
mentioned by Mr Spaulding are cultivated, but in 
10 other parts of the states; and those pla- 


i) 


esare in latitude 30 degrees, fifteen degrees far- | 


er south than the mouth of the Columbia, The 
jifference is as great between the States and Eu- 
ope. Thus New York and Boston, do not vary 
nuch from the latitude of the south of France, 
taly, and Greece, countries famed for the orange, 
‘ine, and olive; the cultivation of which it would 
idle to attempt here as there. The difference 
Joes not lie in our winters; the ocean breeze in 
ij countries has a tendency to equalize the tem- 
erature; and this is always more felt on the wes- 
vn than on the eastern shores of a continent. All 
he eastern parts of a continent, are on the coutra- 
y, exposed to allthe depressions and fluctuations 
fa land wind; and these we have seen are equal 
o at least twelve degrees of latitude in their effects 
pn vegetation. In the cultivation or selection of 
plants, or the introduction of modes of farming, 
ese things should be constantly in mind, and in 
at case our farmers may hope to avoid the dis- 
ppointwent that must result from systems or pro- 
esses founded on the peculiarities of climate, and 
herefore not adapted to other countries, or cir- 
umstances.— Genesee Farmer. 





DR. JACKSON’S LECTURES—NO. IL 


Dr. Jackson remarked that he had explained his 
iews on the utility of the science of Geology, and 
ad described the course pursued inthe survey du- 
ing the past season, and he thought it might not be 
iappropriate or uninteresting to give a brief histo- 
y of = origin and progress of geological surveys 
reneraily, 

in Europe such surveys had been carried on by 
nvate enterprise or by Societies assisted and sup- 
ported by Government. Such had been the case in 
iglaud, France, Germany, and Austria. But in 
erica, where large and wealthy Scientific Soci- 


ies do not exist, such enterprises have been con- | 


pucted by individual exertions, purely for scientific 
peasure, or by State authority. ‘The first geologi- 
“survey ever made inthe U.S. was in: North Car- 
ta for the purpose: of exploring the extent and 
“ue of her gold mines, Next Mass. took the field 
‘authorized a thorough examination of its whole 
mlory. Professor Hitchcock was employed for 
Ss Purpose, and reported in detail ; but on inves- 
ston by himse!f and others, additional facts were 
“covered of great value, and he was again em- 
“ °d to continue his work ; make new researches 
“ collect and embody new facts. During the last 
‘the has confined his attention to an exaimina- 
“not the nature and capacities of the various soils 
ilies State which promises to be of great practical 
. ‘ New York, New Jersey, Tennessee, Vir- 
pm elaware and Connecticut, have commenced 
“ ra ‘how prosecuting surveys of their respec- 
J rib Ohio and Michigan began last sea- 
os a S. Topographical Bureau has caused a 
% rile territory, and the report has 
ma ished, and Kentucky, Rhode Island and 
cis mene are preparing to launch on this no- 
ay tion, and follow ix the train of their sister 
‘unde he geological survey of Maine origina- 
ithe ro administration of Governor Dualap, 
a = ertaking was offered to, ProfessorCleave- 

© decline on account of ill heaich and 


its capabilities throughout the community, it tends | 


to check wild speculation and restore public confi- 
dence, so that capitalists will be induced to invest 
their money in the mines and quarries of the State, 
| and bring forth her great resources—the public will 
| no longer be self cheated or imposed upon by un- 
| principred pretenders; iron pyrites will no longer 
be mistaken for gold; arsenical iron for silver, or 
| black tourmaline for coal. Coal mines will no lon- 
ger be looked for in beds of granite, for a knowl- 
| edge of the first principles of Feolosy would dem- 
, onstrate, that God never joined these two substan- 
ces together in such unlawful marriage. Imposi- 
_ tions of this kind have occurred; 1200 shares were 
‘sold in 1835 in an imaginary coal mine, buried in 
a quarry of granite; but soon the bubble burst, and 
allevaporated. There is another amusing instance, 
| where coal was sought for in green stone trap; they 
| began to bore into the mine, (and it proved to be a 
| great bore!) no sign of coal appearing, the stock 
‘fell @5 ashare. A few days afterwards as the au- 
ger went down again into the hole, it brought up 
some bituminous coal ; stock quickly rose to $25, 
again they went to work with renewed vigor, drew 
up their auger & lo! they had bored intoa mine of 
cheese! The truth was that the coal found was pla- 
ced in the hole that had been previously bored by 
some interested person in order to sell the stock to 
better advantage, and the cheese was secretly de- 
posited there in the night by one who mistrusted the 
hoax and determined to expose it. In one quarter 
of the State several farmers lost all their property 
|in opening quarries of pyritiferous slate, impressed 
with the erroneous idea that it was a gold or silver 
mine. 


Every citizen of the State is interested in the pros- 
| ecution of the geological survey. A knowledge 





| of its rich and abundant resources will cause invest- | 


ments of foreign capital, and thus render valuable 
| property now erroneously supposed to be of no val- 
ue and consequently the amount of taxable proper- 
ty will be greatly increased which will lighten the 
public burthen. 


Besides, this calling forth of the dormant ener- 
| gies of Maine, would quicken and enlarge its com- 
|merce ; encourage and promote industry; induce 
/men to exercise their minds, to think, to reason, 
}and thus expand and invigorate their moral facul- 
ties, and better prepare thei to discharge the du- 
ties of citizens in this growing State. The study 





duced by fire. 





ies; let the smoke of foundaries arise from every 
quarter of her territory, and let agriculture be en- 
couraged and extended by analysis of the various. 
soils, a knowledge of their localities and best meth- 
ods of mending.those which are barren. 

It is utterly impossible that one person can col- 
lect all the facts and data in a survey, which might 
be equally mmpertant to every department of in-. 
dustry, and for this reason it wou'd be advanta- 
geous to employ an agricultural commissioner who 
might direet his attention exclusively to statistical 
enquiries into the state of agriculture. If this 
were done, the farmers would soon learn the im- 
portance oftheir art, and data might be recorded 
for future reference which would hereafter be- 
con.e of great uppurtance, and as the art improves 
we should be able to realize its progress, B 
chemical analysis of svils we shall be able to indi- 
cate thew nature and the methods of improvement 
required. By pursuing the policy, here recom- 
mended, the agricultural products of France have 
increased 150 per cent., she now sends to this. 
country to purchase manure and furnishes us with 
large quantities of grain in return. 

‘he great Herschel declares, “that if there is. 
any seience that equals astronomy in sublimity ot 
its conceptions, and the importance of its. practical 
results, it is geology,” and a voice from the Him- 
melah mountains proclaims that “the degree of 
attention paid to this science is a criterion of na- 
tional intelligence and prosperity.” All these con- 
siderations combine to impel this State and the U - 
nited States to promote and encourage geology, by 
every means ip their power. 

It was maintaiged by Werner and bis followers, 
that this whole globe was origivally in a fluid 
state from solution, and that the rocks were form- 
ed by crystalization and sedimentary deposit 
from this fluid. Huttonand his disciples, on the 
contrary, contended that the same effect was pro- 
These theories are oftea called the 
Neptuman and Plutonian systems. Neither of 
these hypotheses however are entirely true. It 
has been facetiously observed, that the world was 
neither boiled nor roasted, but only stewed and 
burnt a little in the precess. But geology now 
does not attach much importance to hypotheses— 


| it deals with facts, and is based on inductive reas- 
oning ; it is strictly logical, and as certain as math- 


lematics; its deductions challenge investigation, 


and are beyond the reach of cavil and sophistry. 


| of one science will lead all the others in train, and{ A sectional view of the globe before the formation 


the curiosity thus elicited, will go on with a con- | of mountains, would appear like several concentric 


| stantly accelerated motion in the path of knowl-| rings of rocks, with a vast interior, filled with fluid 


edge and improvement. Is not Maine called up-| matter, in a molten state; and it is supposed that 
on to contribute something to the march of ime | this fluid burst through the erust and forced its 
provement that is now going forward in tbe civil-'| way out to the surface, raising up the strata into 
ized world? Isshe to be dependant upon Eu- | mountains, hills, &c. Some of the strata are dis- 
rope for all her scientific information? Is she | turbed and broken up, and others are not, whieh 
willing humbly to wait for the crumbs that may | shows that they were formed at different times ; 
fall from foreign tables? It is a disgrace to A-| those which are horizontal were deposited sinee 
merica that our young men are compelled to go! the elevation of the others. It is maintained that 
to Europe to learn the sciences, and it is a hum- | there have been twelve periods when these disrup- 
bling tact that there are no complete \ibraries, po |‘ tions of the ‘crust of the earth took place, and 


_perfect evlletions of minerals in the U. 8., and mountains were thrown up. The substances with 


that her scientific students are-obliged to resort to | which the interior of the globe is filled, of course, 
Paris, Vienna, or London to find specimens of; cannot aceurately be known, since no o1.e has ev- 
rare plants and minerals, even of American origin! er beem there ; but voleanoes give good evidence 
Ought this state of things exist? Are we not to | that there exists an enormous mass of melted mat- 
have there facilities? Weare indebted to French- | ter, intensely heated. 

men, the elder and younger Michaux, for atl the | 1. The lower stratum, or primitive formation, 
knowledge we possess of our forest trees, and is ite rock, or gneiss, which differs from it on- 


while foreigners are studying our minerals, plants, 
the structure of our fishes, birds, reptiles, &c, 
America has been doing almost nothing to foster 
this laudable zeal in pursuit of truth. [tig a sub- 





ly in its stratification. Ip, this formation no fos- 
sils or organic remains have ever been found. On 
this stratum rest all the others. 

2. The next layer in the series is called the 


ject of congratulation that we have now begun (transition formation, and it is supposed to have 
the good work—that we pow have growing cabi- | been formed when the globe passed from an unin- 
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habitable to ahabitable state. In this formation 
are discovered distinct remains of animals and 
vegetables. Marine shells and sea weeds are 
found abundantly in this stratum, in Maine. The 
Trilobite, so cailed hgcause its body is composed 
of three lobes, is characteristic of this formation, 
This crustation had distinct remains of eyes, and 
is supposed to be the first animal that saw light 
when it burst upon our world, It must have liv- 
‘ed chiefly on the bottom of the sea, and crawled 
over the surface, its locomotion being effected by 
means of lateral appendages or swimmers. Its 
eyes are very remarkable; they are made up of 
two hundred and forty lenses, and possess peris- 
copic powers. (Several other genera of fossils 
were mentioned by Dr. J., which it may not be 
interesting to the general reader to describe.) 
These fossils are found in the newer part of the 
transition series, and not in contact with the 


is found, 

3. The third series of strata are called the sec- 
ondary formation, and contain bituminous coal. 
Geology proves that these strata were deposited 
after and above the transition formation. In this 
sories, shells of different kinds are found in each 
successive layer: one set exisied, and was cover- 
ed up and petrified, and another was created to 
take its place. The genera of shells which char- 
acterize this formation, are the Belemite, often call- 
ed the fossil thunder bolt, the Pectin, the Venus, 
and the Ammonite, generally known by the name 
of petrified snakes, The Nautilus is another shell 
fish tound in this stratum, from which it is sup- 
posed man took the idea of navigation, ‘This ani- 
inal is possessed of the power to draw in water, by 
which its specific gravity becomes greater than the 
water, and thus sinks to the bottom, and then at 
pleasure throws out the water, secretes the air, 
rises to the surfaces, puts forth its mantle, which 
answers the purpose of a sail, and away it floats at 
pleasure. These shells are found in abundance 
all over the country, not only on the sea shore, but 
far in the interior, thus demonstrating the relations 
of land and water have been changed in past a- 
ges. [erns and palm leaves exist also in the sec- 
ondary rocks, particularly in the coal formation. 

4. The fourth stratum is called the tertiary for- 
mation, in which are found animals better orga- 
nized, and evidently ranking higher in seale of be- 
ings. The jaw bones and teeth of the Hippopota- 
mus have been discovered in Sicili, petrified Crabs 
at Westbrook, in Maine; the Mastodon in Ameri- 
ca, an animal analagous to the Elephant in its 
structure, all in the tertiary formation ; and plants 
are found of a more perfect organization, such as 
pine trees, &c. Geology teaches that one race of 
animals became extinct before another succeeded, 
demonstrating that the earth had undergone migh- 
ty and successive changes before the creation of 
man, for no remains of human bones, or of works 
of art are discovered, except on the present sur- 
face of the globe, showing that man, who styles 
himself the * lord of the creation,” was not crea- 
ted until the world was rendered complete, and 
all the conditions required for his existence had 
become mature. Can we suppose that the histo- 
ry of the world has been recorded on rocks in 
vain? Or was it not fore-ordained that men, by 
the exercise of theirintellectual powers, should be 
enabled to read the works of creation, and trace in 
ali the hand of the Creator? The “ sermons writ- 
ten in stones” are full of religous, moral, intellec- 
tual, and practical instruction, and whoever is wise 
will love to read them, being confident that he will 
anost assuredly receive his reward. 


STATE OF MAINE. 

In the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 

and thirty-cight. 

AN ACT to suspend, for a limited time, the oper- 
ation of certain portions of an Act entitled “ An 
Act prohibiting the emission and circulation of 
Bank bills of a small denomination, and certain 
others ; also a portion of an Act entitled “an 
Act further regulating Banks and Banking ;” and 
also prohibiting the several Banks in this State 
from making dividends of their profits, amon 
a until they resume specie pay- 
sen 
Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives in Legislature assembled, That 

the operatien of the first and second sections of an 








; "In the House of Representatives, March 8, 1838 
granite and in the same formation, anthracite coal | 





g of this Act, be and ya. bo repealed. And this 


circulation of Bank bills of a small yee armanerag| 
and certain others,” approved March nineteenth, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, and the 
fourth section of an Act entitled “an Act further 
‘regulating Banks and Banking,” approved March | 
twenty-nine, one thousand eight hundred and thir- | 
ty-six, be and the same hereby are suspended for 
the term of two years from the time this Act shall 
take effect. 
| Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That no Banking 
Corporation in this State, shall directly or indirect- 
‘ly pay to its Stockholders, or to any other person 
for them, any dividends, interests or profits whatev- 
er, until it shall have resumed the payment of its 
Bills in specie. 
| Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That this Act shall 
take effect and be in force as soon as it shall be ap- 
proved by the Governor. 





this Bill having had three several readings, | 
passed to be enacted. 

ELISHA H. ALLEN, Speaker. 
In Senate, March 8, 1838, this Bill having had 
two several readings, passed to be enacted. 

N. 8. LITTLEFIELD, Pres’t. 
Marclh:-8, 1838, Approved. 


0 


| EDWARD KENT. 


Secretary's Orrice, 
Augusta, March 8, 1838. 
I hereby certify that 
of the original on file. 
Attest: Sam’t P. Benson, Sec. of State. 
Publishers of all the papers that publish the Laws | 
of this State are requested to insert the foregoing, | 


as soon as practicable. | 
} 


STATE OF MAINE. | 


In the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-eight. 

An additional Act concerning the Public Money | 
appropriated to the State of Maine. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House | 
of Representatives in Legislature assembled, That | 
the several Cities, Towns and Plantations in this | 
State are hereby released and exonerated from all 
obligations imposed on them by an Act entitled 
“An Act providing for the disposition and repay- 
ment of tne Public Money appropriated to the State 
of Maine on deposit by the Government of the U- 
nited States,” passed March eight, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven; to refund or pay over to the State the sums 
of money respectively deposited with them by vir- 
tue of the said Act. 

Section 2. Be it further enacted, That said Cit- 
ies, Towns and Plantations are hereby authorized 
and empowered, at their annual meetings in the 
month of March or April, to distribute the same, 
per capita, among the inhabitants thereof, accor- 
ding to the enumeration taken in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, 
or otherwise dispose of the same as they may any 
money accruing to the Treasury from taxation ; and 
if distributed, that each person shall receive his or 
her proportion in the city, town or plantation where 
he or she was so enumerated, and no other. 

Section 3. Be it further enacted, That the Treas- 
urer of State is hereby authorized and required to 
pay over to the County Commissioners of the sev- 
eral Counties ir this State, the proportion of sur- 
plus Revenue money belonging to persons resident 
in any part of the State, upon lands not included 
within the bounds of any city, town or organized 
plantation, who are enumerated agreeably to an 
Act to which this is additional, and before said 
County Commissioners shall receive said money 
from the Treasurer as aforesaid, they shall give 
bonds for the faithful discharge of the duties impo- 
sed on them by this Act, to be approved by the Gov- 
ernor and Council, and as soon as may be, after they 
shall have received said money, they shall distrib- 
ute the same per capita, to such persors resident 
aforesaid within their respective Counties. 

Section 4. Be it enacted, That ali Acts 
and parts of Acts, inconsistent with the provisions 


e foregoing is a true copy 











| Act shall take effect and be in force as soon as it 
| Shall be approved by the Governor. 
! —_— 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Feb. 24th, 1838. 





Act entitled “an Act prohibiting the emission and | This Bill having had three several readings, pass-} May next. 


ed to be enacted. : 
ELISHA H. ALLEN, Specie 


In Senate, Feb 
This Bill having had two several readings, 


to be enacted. 


N. 8. LITTLEFIELD, Presiden: 
EDWARD KEyr 





Approved. 
February 28th, 1838. 


STATE OF MAINE, 
SecreTary’s Orricg, ) 
Augusta, Feb. 28, 1838, 
I hereby certify that the foregoing is a try 
of the original, Recthed in thes o ce. om 
Attest—SAM’L P, BENSON, Sec’y of Sigi, 
Publishers of all newspapers who publish i, 
laws of this State, are requested to insert the fon. 
going as early as practicable. 
; —_—_————————. 
Summary. 














SSS 
To Corresronpents. Several communication 


are on hand. We endeavor to follow the miller, 
rule in regard to them, viz: “ First come first yg. 
ved” unless the subject is one which the particular 
season or some other circumstances demands shou); 
be immediately attended to. The following have 
been received. 

* Hedges” by 8. “ Wheatcrop”’ S. Smith, “Graip 
worm’’ C, T. Chase, Old Land or New, by Ney 
England Farmer is in type, J. H. J. is received 


The following statement shows the number of 
bushels of wheat raised in each County in ths 
State, and the amount of bounty to each. We 
will next week publish the number of bushels and 
amount to each town. 


Bushels. Bounty, 

York, 17,794 3-4 $1,521 
Cumberland, 37,802 1-2 3,055 06 
Lincoln, 37,962 3-4 3,209 8 
Hancock, 21,455 1,734 % 
Washington, 27,014 1,998 76 
Kennebec, 186,875 14,407 16 
Oxford, 135,604 10,416 3 
Somerset, 239,331 17,490 % 
Penobscot, 202,143 14,706 §1 
Waldo, 109,140 8,364 07 
Total 1,015,114 1-4 $76,954 00 


The wheat on which the State pays a bounty, 
amounts to a fraction over two bushels and fou 
quarts, to each individual, — calculating by t 
census of 1837. 


RemARKABLE Memory. A singular instance! 
extrordinary memory was related to us by a frend 
who was an eye and ear witness of the occurrence 
on whose statements the most implicit confident 
can be placed. ? 

A Mr. Richardson who now lives on the Isiané 
of Marthas Vinyard in Mass., is of ordinary esp 
ity and education, but can repeat verbatum ™! 
thing he ever read. Name to him any chapter " 
the Bible, and tell him the first verse, and he wou! 
repeat the whole chapter. He can repeat correct!) 
every word he had ever read in books or newspope™ 


Dr. Jackson in a Geological Lecture delivere!* 
Augusta, said, “France sends to this country 0 
purchase manure and funishes us with large 9" 
tities of grain in return.” 

Thursday, the fifth day of April, is to be observed 
asa Public fast in Massachusetts. 

The house of John Van Hoosen of Farming*® 
Michigan, was burnt on the night of the 17th wh 
and five children perished in the flames. The nr 
barely escaped, being very seriously burnt. T 
mother was absent. 

Sreciz Payment—The New York Banks gf 
agreed toresume specie payment by the 10th © 
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LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 

; English press is filled 

the packets from New York were looked 

gern ten times greater interest than we have ev- 

4 looked for vessels from Euro . Government 

2 j individuals have vessels cruising at sea, to In- 

ae oot them. ‘The London Press have their agents 

> direction seeking for news to enable them 
oat their cotemporaries. ; 

pe has been during the few days of its 


session, alm 


The Duke of Wellingto 


“> coercion. Lord Brougham in a speech oc- 
of ng eight or ten columns of the London papers, 
ee the Ministry, Lord Glenelg and others. | 
In the House of Commons, Lord John Russell, Sir | 
Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, Leader, and Hume 
bad en in the debate and even Roebuck, as 
vent of the Canadian House of Assembly, had | 
heen perinitted to address the members on the floor 
f the House. In the course of the debate, Peel 
asked Palmerston when the document relating to 
North Eastern Boundary would be brought for- 
j, and the reply was, immediately. Lord John | 
Russell had permission to introduce his Bill—ayes | 
198, noes 7. 

Authentic accounts received from the Gold Coast, 
Africa, state that an insurrection of the blacks had 
broken out at Elmina, a Dutch settlement not far 
from Cape Coast ; and that the Governor who had 
allied forth against them with 300 men, was, to- 

ether with every individual under his command, 
vither killed or taken prisoners. This calamitous 
vent, as may naturally be supposed, had thrown 
he merchants belonging to the other settlements | 
on that coast, into a state of the greatest alarm. 








William Jellison has been appointed Postmaster 
t North Ellsworth, Hancock Co., and William 
Hammond of Guilford. The Post Office at East 
Greene, Kennebec Co. has been discontinued. 


The Portsmouth Journal announces the death of | 
on. Paine Wingate, aged 99, the eldest graduate | 

of Harvard College. He was a Senator in the first 
ongress, and was appointed Judge of the Supreme 
otrt of New Hampshire in 1778.—Jb. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR, 
With the advice and consent of Council. 


Daniel Goodenow, of Alfred, Attorney General. 

Joseph 8. Rice, of Ellsworth, Register of Pro- 
bate for the County of Hancock. 

Gustavus A. Benson, Sheriff of the Coumy of 
Rennebec, vice G, W. Stanley removed. 

John A. Morrell, of Limerick, Sheriff of the Coun- 
y of York, 

Sunuel Morrison, Bangor, Recorder of Munici- 
jel Court for the city of Bangor. 

_soseph Smith, of Cumberland, Sheriff of the | 
ounty of Cumberland. 

Alvah Sweetsir, Register of Probate for do. 
Flijah L, Hamlen, of Bangor, Land Agent. 
- Reed, of Windham, Inspector of beef and 
Simeon C. Whittieer, of Hallowel, Inspector of | 
pot and pearl ashes. 

Thomas Clark, of Paris, Clerk of Courts for Ox- | 
ord County, | 
Peter C. Virgin, County Attorney, Oxford. 
James Adams, Exeter, Clerk of Courts for Pe- 
obscot County. | 
Me H, McCrillis, Bangor, County Attorney. 
Nathaniel Knight, Boo bay, Inspector of fish, | 
John Bunker, of Eden, do. | 
Jotham F. Shute, Prospect, do. | 
Thomas P, Quimb , Belfast, Coroner. | 


! 





) 





} 


(* Taorspay the 12th day of April is appoin- 
‘ by the Governor of this State as a day of pub- 
fasting, humiliation and prayer. 
—. AS tunte: Cae 

MARRIED, 


In this town, on Thursday evenin 


last, by Joh | 
in ‘hot Mr. Rufus Blanchard, of this ‘wae, \ 
In Lint Kinsman, of Gardiner. 
vermure, on ty | afternoon last, Mr, A. 
a 


-Sawtell, of the firm of 


wn, to M wtell & Mason of this 


iss Sarah Ann Gibbs, of Livermore, 





with Canada 


ost exclusively occupied with the Can- | 
n and Lord Mel-| 
act shoulder to shoulder in the proposed meas- | 


all his eloquence in denunciation of the | 5 Hg} a quality 6 00 a 6 50; third: quality 


| by 


DIED, 

In Winthrop, on the 13th inst. Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of Samuel P. Benson, Esq. (Secretary of 
State) aged 11 months. 

' In Bangor, Capt. Alexander Coo 
aged 50, of the firm of James N. and A. Cooper. 


In Alna, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. Nath’! B. Dole, | 


and daughter of Rev. B. Hedge, of Readfield, 26. 
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At market 300 Beef Cattle, 550 Sheep, 
Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattlhkh—We quote to correspond 
with last week, viz: extra $7 25; first quality 6 50 


Sheep—A lot of ordinary at 175; better qualities 
3 00, 3 75, 4 00, and 5 25. 

Swine—No lots were sold to peddle ; a very few 
were retailed, but not a sufficient number to estab- 
lish prices. 


— 








OXEN AND BULL. 

The subscribers have for sale a yoke of working 
oxen, in prme order, that girth over geven feet. And 
a bull of the most approved breed, one year old 
last month, which took the premium at the Cattle 
Show of the Ken, Co. Ag. Society, last fall. 

For particulars apply to JOSEPH W. HAINS or 

JOHN HEWETT. 

Hallowell, March 14, 1838. 


Land and Farms for Sale. 





| 
r, of Pittston, | 





The subscriber offers for sale the following prop- 
erty situated in the town of Bradford, County of 
Penobscot. 

A farm containing about forty acres—with house, | 
barn, and excellent well of water near the house ; | 
cuts from ten to twelve tons of hay, and is in good | 
condition to put in a crop the ensuing season. It is | 
situated within one hundred rods of the Stores, Post 
Office, &c. &e. 

A farm containing 121 acres—good house and 
barn, well, &c. Also in a good condition for a per- 
son to raise a crop on the coming season; about one 
and a half miles from the centre of business, on the 
County road from Bangor to Brownville. 

Also seven acres of land, with house and barn, 
near the mills in the east part of the town. Also 
two hundred and fifty-one acres of wild land suita- 
ble for farming. 





A Store and lot at the corner, with a number of | 
house and store lots. 

A water privilege with a good dam and shingle 
machine ready to run,—with a bark house, and one 
of the best chances for a tan yard there is in the | 
State, situated near the centre of business. Bark is 
very abundant, and that of good quality is now sell- 
ing at one dollar and fifty cents per cord, delivered 
at any part of the town. 

The above property will be sold low and on 
reasonable terms, if a small part of the purchase 
money is paid down.—For further particulars apply 
to Capt. Davin Seavey of Bradford, or the sub- 
scriber at the Maine Farmer Office, Hullowell. 

M. SEAVEY. 
| 


~ ASSIGNEES NOTICE. | 
To whom it may Concern—Notice is hereby giv- | 
en that Abner M. Stinson of Richmond, has as- | 








| signed to us the subscribers, all his estate, real, per- | —~ 


sonal and mixed, including all demands of every de- 
scription, im trust for the benefit of his Creditors, 
by deed of assignment, Executed and delivered the 
10th day of March, A. D. 1838.—Said deed of as- 
signment is —e with Samuel Dinslow, and 
kept at his dwelling house in Richmond, where any 
and all the creditors of the said Stinson are hereby 
notified to calland become parties thereto, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the statute in such case 
made and provided. 

SAMUEL DINSLOW, 

JAMES W. GRANT, 

Richmond, March 10, 1838. 





Assignees. | 
3w-6Grpd. | 








BEARD’S PATENT BEE HOUSE. 
The subscriber would inform the Farmers of 
Winthrop, that he is authorized to se rights to | 
Beard’s Patent Bee House for that town. 
This improvement has now been thoroughly test | 
ed, and found tohe eminently successful. ‘The Bees | 
are better accommodated in these hives, than in the | 
common kind. The honey can be taken from them 
at any time without destroying the bees, and is of 
the finest and most excellent quality. Bee Houses 
will be furnished with the rights if wanted. 
Call and examiue for yourself, E. HOLMES. 
Winthrop, March 7, 1338, tf. 





|GARDEN & AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 


HOVEY & Co., 
Seedsmen, 


No. 9, Mercuants’ Row.......Boston, 
AVE now on hand and for sale at their Seed 
Store a large and extensive assortment of 


, GARDEN, FIELD, GRASS & FLOWER SEEDS 
as | of the growth of 1837,—at wholesale or retail, war- 
' BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, Mar. 5, 1838. | ranted of the best quality. 

From the Boston Daily Advertiser. ; 
and 1050 | 


| 


Grass and Field Seeds of every description, viz : 
Herds Grass, Red Top, Northern and Southern Clo- 
ver, White Clover, Lucerne, Orchard, Rye and Dew 
Grass, Millet, &c.&c. Spring and Winter Wheat, 
Barley, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian Wheat, Mangold 
Wurtzel, Ruta Baga, Sugar Beet, Honey Locust, 
White alee Barly and Late Potatoes for seed, 
Early Dutton, Phinney and other fine and eelebra- 
ted varieties of Seed Corn, &c. &e. 

Vegetable Seeds comprising one of the best ae- 
sortments to be found in New-England. It would 
be impossible to enumerate the varieties in an ad- 
vertisement. Every new and superior kind is an- 
nually added to our stock. 

Flower Seeds. An assortment exceeding rour 
HUNDRED varieties, embracing all the newest and 
most rare and choiee kinds in cultivation; reared 


| principally by ourselves at our garden near Boston, 


nd warranted true to their names. Among the 
number are assortments of double German Asters, 
Lennices, Balsams, &c. &c. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Gooseberries, Currants, &c. 
barb roots of the best kinds. 
of Double Danttas. Greenhouse plants, Hardy 
flowering Shrubs, Bulbous flower roots, &c. Booxs 
on Agriculture, Horticulture and Botany. Garden 
Toots and every thing supplied for the Garden. 

> Dealers and others furnished on accommo. 
dating terms with Ganpen Seeps by the pound, 
bushel or ounce ; also in Boxes, containing every 
variety wanted, put up in papers ready for retailing, 
each kind labelled with the name and particulars of 
cultivation. A liberal discount made frem retail 
prices. 

*.* Having fora long period been engaged in rais- 
ing seeds and cultivating plants of all kinds, we 
feel assured that we can supply our customers with 
articles of genuine quality and true to the kinds or- 
dered. In the selection of Wheat, Corn and other 
agricultural seeds, we give the greatest attention. 

Orders directed to Hovey & Co., 9, Merchant's 
Row....Boston, will meet with immediate attention, 
and be faithfully executed. HOVEY & €e. 


Grape Vines, 
Asparagus and Rhu- 
A surers collection 





- BEES—-BEE HOUSES, 

Beard’s Patent Bee Houses, with Bees in them or 
without Bees. Price, with Bees in them and the 
Right for one farm, from twenty-five to fifty dollars 
apiece. The above Bee Houses contain from two 
to four swarms each, in two separate apartments— 
each apartment contains two ives and thirty-six 
boxes; the whole house contains seventy-two box- 
es and four hives—and is so constructed that you 
have no occasion to kill any Bees for time. 

Price of empty Bee Houses, with a farm Right, 
fifteen dollars; Right without a house, for a farm, 
five dollars; Right for a good town for keeping 
Bees, forty dollars ; those not so good, in proportion. 
Letters, post paid, will receive immediate attention. 

EBENEZER BEARD. 
New Sharon, March, 1838. 6m5. 


GRAVE STONES 

The subscriber would inform the public that he 
continues to carry on the Stone Cutting business at 
the old stand, (near the foot of Winthrop st.—on 
the River side of Main St.) where he keeps a very 
Jarge assortment of stone—consisting of the beauti- 
ful New York White and Blue Marble—Thomaston 
wr — says A Slate stone, &c. Kc. 

He would only say to those individuals who wish 
to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, Tomb Ta- 
bles, Paint stones, &c., that if they will call and 
examine the chance of selecting among about 1000 
feet of stone—some almost, if not quite equal to the 
Italian White Marble—also his (PRICES) Work- 
manship, after more than a Heyen pores: experience 
--if he cannot give as good satisfaction as at any 
other place in Maine or Massachusetts, he will 
pledge himself to satisfy those who call for their 
fou. His shop will readily be found by its opeo 
front, finished monuments, &c. in sight. To com- 

anies who unite to purchase any of the above, a 
iberal discount will be made. Chimney Pieces, 
Hearth stones, &c. furnished to order.--All orders 
promptly attended to; and all kinds of sculpture in 


stone done at short notice. 
JOEL CLARK, fr. 
Hallowell, Dec. 2, 1837. 43 















































































































MAINE FARMER 








POETRY. 


[From the Farmers’ Cabinet.] 
A FARMER FOR ME BOYS! 
SONG FOR THE HAKVEST HOME—BY A. M MAKIN, 


- A Farmer's the man for me, boys ! 
A Farmer's the man for me ; 
While the ploughshare goes, 
Or the heifer lows, 
True lord of the soil is he, 
True lord of the land 1s he, boys! 
A Farmer—a Farmer for me. 


Ere the sun shines over the lea, boys ! 
Ere the sun shines over the lea, 
In the waving main, 
Of the golden grain, 
He is happy as man can be, 
He is happy as man can be, boys! 
A Farmer—a Farmer for me. 


With no care to mar his joy, boys! 
No care to lessen his joy, 
The toils of the day, ‘" 
Pass quickly away ; 
At night he is merry and free, 
His night is merry and free, boys ! 
A Farmer—a Farmer for me. 


No drone of the hive is he, boys! 
No drone of the hive is he, 
But with lusty flail, 
Doth the sheaf asaail, 
And gathers from every tree, 





—— 


and the genteel employmeuts, as the avenues to 
honors and office; and notwithstanding that labor 
is taxed heavily, in one way or another, to supply 
their real or imagmary wants, yet the genteel pro- 
fessions have become so overstocked, and the 
threshold of power so thronged with supplicants, 
that hundreds and thousands are thrown back, as 
parasites, upon society, exhibiting the melancholly 
spectacle of men, born to be useful, but unable, or 
unwilling, from the bias of a wrong education, to 
become so. Had these men been taught to look | 
upon labor, as it truly is, a necessary, healthful, in- 
dependent, and honorable employment, and been. 
instructed in its principles and its practice, while | 
young, they would have cherished its interests, re- 
spected its virtues, and cheerfully shared in its toils 
and its pleasures. We seek not, by these remarks, 
to pull down that which is, but to build up that) 
which is not. It is not that we love a part less, | 
but the whole more. We would raise the stan- 
dard of labor, without depressing that of literature. | 

We have common schools too, munificently en- | 
dowed, where all may acquire the rudiments of | 
knowledge, butthe rudiments only. They teach 
nothing of the sciences which are necessary to the | 
successful prosecution of the arts—and give no in- | 
structions in the best models of practice. They 
neither learn the boy how to provide for himself, | 
nor fit him for extensive usefulness, They lay the | 
foundation, but they do little to build up and beau- | 
tify the temple. 

We find in the London and Westminster Quar- 





And gathers from every tree, beys ! 
A Farmer—a Farmer for me. 

















‘Education. | 


The following excellent article from the Culti- 


vator upon useful education should be read by ev- | 


ery parent. It should be printed in letters of gold 
and be borne constantly in mind by those who have 
the charge of children. 


WHAT IS A USEFUL EDUCATION ? 


We put tke question in reference to the great 
body of American youth, who are to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brows, and, under Prov- 
idence, to wield the future destinies of our country. 
Two principles should govern: ‘Teach them To 
PROVIDE FOR THEMSELVES HONORABLY, Under any 
ordinary contingencies,—and qualify them to become 
USEFUL TO socizTy. The times, as well as uni- 
versal experience, abundantly admonish us, that 
however the children of wealth may indulge in in- 
dolence and dissipation—while their means last,— 
the great mass of American youth must, and ought, 
to depend upon their labor for their fortunes and 
their usefulness. Fortune is at best precarious : 
patrimonial dependance is uncertain, and reliance 
upon the friendship or charity of the world, or 
upon Office, is frail and ofteu debasing. Selt-de- 
pendance is the only sure stay. We are ever most 
willing to help those who help themselves. Produc- 
tive labor is the legitimate source ofall our wealth, 
individual and national ; and this 'abor is profita- 
ble to the individual and to the nation, in propor- 
tion to the measure of intelligence and scientific knowl- 
edge which guide and direct its operations. Hence 
it is of primary importance, that our youth should 
be efficiently taught to labor, aud that their minds 
should be early imbued with that kind of knowl- 
edge which will instruct them in the principles of 
their business, render it honorable, and.make them 
independent in conduct and in fortune 

¢ have, to be sure, colleges and academies in 
abundance, more than can be well supported, or 
that can be made economical and useful. But 
these are in a measure consecrated to the learned 
professions—to the privileged few—for they are 
privileged, inasmuch as they are the exclusive | re- 
cipients of public bounty in the higher branches 
of learning. Productive labor derives little or no 
advantage from their teachings. Few of the 
youth who enter their halls ever seek for a liveli- 
hood in the laboring arts. They learn to look up- 
on labor, as Servile and demeaning, and to seek 
their level in what they consider the higher classes 
of society. They do not go to these schools to 
learn to work, or to learn to live by work,—in the 
common meaning of these terms—but to learn to 
live without work—above work. They are virtually 
withdrawn irom the producing classes, ‘These 
young aspirants flock to the learned professions, 


‘ 


terly, in an article on the means of lessening the e- 


upon this subject, which we here transcribe: 

“We advocate,” says the review, “both for Eng- 
land and Ireland, the necessity of a national provis- 
ion for the moral and industrial training of the 
‘young. In the old we cannot hope for much im- 
provement. But the new generation springing up 
might be modelled to our will, Schools are want- 
ed; but not such as are now spreading over the 
country, to teach a little reading and writing, as if 
that embraced the whole business of life, and the 
whole duty of man—schools in which both boys 
,and girls should learn to employ both their heads 
‘and their hands—iu which they should be taught 
practically the use of various tools, and in which 
such general information should be imparted, rela- 
ting to different branches of industry, (the rights 
and duties of citizens,) and the resources of other 
countries and their own, as would enable them to 
begin to mount the uphill path they would have to 
climb in after life, witha heart full of hope, and 
with a spirit of energy and intelligence which no 
difficulties would overcome.” 

Who will tell us why it is, that classic schools, 
available only to those who design to live without 
labor, are made the special and exclusive objects 
of legislative bouuty, in regard to higher branches 
of instruction? Why is it, that six or seven thou- 
sand youths, which is about the number in our 
colleges and academies, should receive gratuities 
from the public treasury, till the aggregate exceeds 
3 millions of dollars, to enable thein to live without 
work, while half a million ot other youth, with 
like capacities and like claims, destined to labor, 
and to augment the resources, the wealth and the 
| happiness of their country, are denied a miserable 
| pittance, in the higher branches of knowledge, to 
qualify them for their more important duties in 
society? 1s not knowledge as beneficial to the 
arts of labor, as it is to the learned professions? Is 
it not as efficiently and beneficially applied in de- 
veloping the riches of the earth, in perfecting the 
mechanic and manufacturing arts, and in augmen- 
ting the products and profits of Jabor generally, as 
it is in the warfare of party politics, in the chica- 
nery of the law, and in prolouging unprofitab!e de- 
bate in our legislative halls? May not natural sci- 
ence beas profitably studied and applied on the 
farm, where nature is constantly presenting new 
subjects of illustration and appliance, as in the clos- 
et? Is not chemistry, which instructs us in the 
nature and properties of all bodies, as useful to 
the farmer, in ascertaining the qualities of his soils, 
and their adaptation to particular crops, ard in 
regulating the multifarious operations of husban- 
dry,—and to the artizan, ia managing his various 
processes,—as it is to the lawyer, the statesman, or 
the divine? There is probably no employment in 
life that embraces so wide a scope of useful study, 
as that of cultivating the soil. The great use and 
end of science is to improve art, te impress us 
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mak “= 

with a sense of our obligations to God 
duty to man. In truth, science belon 
constitutes an integral portion of the a 
not be divorced from them without throw: 
back into a state of semi-barbarism, such ag no 
bases a great portion of the population of the 
continent. hy then teach science exelysiy | 
the few, who have comparatively so little ae 
itand withhold it from the many, to ol, 
would be a help and a guide. . 

We look to Europe for precedents, and bling 
adopt some that are prejudicial, as well as ny. 
that are good. We forget that we are a new 
ple in government, manners and laws, and the 
there is no courtry which will serve as OUT mode! 
in all cases. ‘Te education bestowed upon the 
working classes in Europe is designed to qual 
them for the subordinate stations in BOCiety—f, 
labor and obedience, as subjects. Theit govern, 
ments recognize a privileged class—who are 1, 
owners of the soil, and live upon the labors of the 
many: The working classes have very little to 4, 
with the affairs of government. Here all are 
fessedly upon a footing of equality. Aj €Njoy po. 
litical rights, and have political duties to perform 
—and all should be equally favored, 80 far ag {i 
public bounty is dispensed in the means of obtiip. 
ing useful knowledge, and of acquiring wealj 
and honors. We should take care to have 
farmers and good mechanics, as well as good jay. 
yersand good doctors. We want not only 
subjects, but intelligent /reemen—highminded, ini. 
|pendent freemen, “who know their rights, a 


| vils of pauperism, some very appropriate remarks | knowing, dare maintain them.” We wish » 


| keep the fountains pure, that the stream of power 
‘may not become defiled. We wish to base oy 
political and social fabric upon a rock, steadfx 
and sure—upon the intelligence, industry ai 
moral rectitude of the great working community. 
When this class shall cease to exert a health(i! 
and controlling influence in political affairs, ou 
boasted freedom will be atan end. A privileged 
class, wi.om the bounty of government has ass. 
ed to arm with exclusive power, will control av/ 
direct the political machine, as may best subsere 
their aggrandizing views, without regard to the 
common weal. Ambition is the same in all ags 
and countries. Man loves power, and is corrup 
ed by it; and in its prolonged exercise, the s- 
vant willever swell into the master. Our freedon 
jcan only be securely guarded by the vigilance « 
jan enlightened, independent, prosperous yeoma- 
| ry. 

Men have tried all sorts of expedients, for thow- 
sands of years, to obtain wealth and happines; 
and after all it has become pretty evident, tha 
there is no course that wears so well—that i ® 
self-approving—that is so certain in its succes; 
that gives so inuch health, contentment and int 
pendence—the substantial elements of happines 
—as habitual industry, tempered and directed by 
a cultivated mind,—be it in the learned or /abo- 
ing professions. The consciousness, that wei 
not only providing for ourselves, and those nattr 
ally dependent upon us, but that we are doing ¢ 
to society, and thereby fulfilling one as our hig 
est moral obligations, is a rich source of eli) 
ment, to which the indolent and dissipated mus 
| ever remain utter strangers. 

We say, therefore, that we want sch 
| al,industrial and scientific instruction for th 
| ing classes of society—that these classes are @” 
tled to them—and that their establishment ¥% 
conduce alike to the prosperity of the coutlt) 
and to the perpetuity of our political and reli 
freedom. 
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F. SCAMMON, 
Druaeoist & AporTHecary, 
No. 4, Merchants’ Row, 
HALLOWELL : J 
Keeps constantly for sale 4n extensive asso 
of Drugs, Medicines, Chenicals Surgical i 
ments, Paints, Oils, Dye Stuffs, &c. 


Ss. R. FELKER, 

Has on hand a large and extensive ve 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Camblets, Sk J : 
Vestings. Also, a large assortment of ree y . 
Garments. Garments cut and made ™ 4 ge 
and fashionable style, and warranted to At, P 

i> Gentlemen wishing to porcher® yet 
find it to their advantage to call at this establis r 

Hallowell, Feb’y. 17, 1838 
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